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African Theatre of 
War Draws Interest 


British Advances in Libya Stir 
New Developments in Other 
Regions of Continent 


EAST AFRICA IS_ RESTLESS 


Ethiopians Discuss Revolt; Moslems 
Watching Britain; the French Are 
Busy and Mysteriously Alert 














Pending the start of whatever plan Hitler 
may have in mind for attacking the British 
at home, the main theatre of the war abroad 
now spreads across the Mediterranean and 
well into Africa. The Germans, whose 
dive-bombers recently inflicted severe dam- 
age on a big British Mediterranean con- 
voy, have at last begun to play an active 
part on the southern front, and all the vast 
African continent is growing uneasy. 

Signs of restlessness have been coming 
from widely scattered points—from Ethi- 
opia, where natives are arming for a pos- 
sible revolt against the Italians; from 
Northwest Africa, where General Maxime 
Weygand watches and waits in tight-lipped 
silence with the French colonial army; 
from central Africa, where the Free French 
forces of General de Gaulle are mysteri- 
ously busy, and even from as far away as 
distant Cape Town, where the Union of 
South Africa government is mobilizing 
more aid for Britain while debating the 
pros and cons of a future new order for 
the Dark Continent. But at present, of 
course, the main center of interest is still 
in North Africa, where the tide of battle is 
rolling ever deeper into Italian Libya. 


British End Gained 


Having crippled Italy’s Libyan air force 
by destroying its bases in a tornado of 
bombing raids, and having captured half 
the men and two-thirds of the equipment 
which General Graziani had sent to invade 
Egypt, the British have accomplished their 
first objective in the African campaign— 
they have shattered the force which at- 
tacked them. 

But today, with Bardia in their hands, 
the British seem determined to press on. 
Motorized columns of the Army of the 
Nile have already penetrated the flinty 
hills of Jebel to lay siege to Italy’s big 
naval base at Tobruk, a point more heavily 
fortified, but less heavily manned than was 
Bardia. Naval, air, and land forces are 
closing in on this base, but so far as is 
known, Italy is making no attempt to rein- 
force the garrison. At first glance this 
failure to support Tobruk may seem odd, 
but a study of the map on page 7 will re- 
veal why it is not. From their Bardia base 
the British are already sending forces 
southwest along the desert road which 
skirts off to the south and behind the hills 
of Jebel and on to Benghazi, the second 
Italian sea base, 250 miles away. 

Now it happens that Benghazi and its 
neighborhood supply much of the water 
which is piped northeast to Derna in an 
iron aqueduct, and then to Tobruk by 
tanker or truck. The fall of Benghazi 
would cut off Tobruk from support by land 
and from its water supply simultaneously. 
With Benghazi gone, Italy would lose all 
of Cirenaica, the eastern half of Libya, and 
the forces in that region would have to 
surrender or face the fearful prospect of 
retreating for 625 miles around the wide 
Bay of Sidra through the dead parched 
wilderness which effectively separates east- 
ern Libya from Tripoli (or Tripolitana), 
the more hospitable western section. Be- 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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The Road to a Better Day 


In these dark days when the prospect before the world appears so gloomy, there 
is likely to be widespread discouragement. Hope too frequently gives way to a sense 
of futility. What fundamentally is wrong with the world, and how can mankind be 
turned again on the road to progress and security? From the midst of the terror and 
destruction of war, there comes a voice which calls for calm thinking and resolution. 
An editorial in the London Times speaks frankly and fearlessly of certain causes of 
strife and unsettlement which must be recognized and dealt with if we are to travel 
again the road to stability and peace. This editorial is worthy of thoughtful study: 

“The great twin scourges which have most deeply touched the imagination and 
seared the conscience of the present generation are the scourge of war and the scourge 
of unemployment. For those who feel the need to look beyond the end of the present 
struggle, the abolition of war and the abolition of unemployment are the most urgent 
and imperative tasks of our civilization. It is natural, but it may be unwise, to ex- 
press them in this negative form. They can be realized only through positive and 
constructive action. To abolish war means to create an international order in which 
good faith will be observed, and in which the unchecked pursuit of national interest 
will be tempered by consciousness of loyalty to some wider community. To abolish 
unemployment means to create a social order in which the ideals of the nineteenth 
century democracy are extended from the political to the social and economic sphere 
—in which liberty will imply not so much freedom from interference as a chance for 
all; equality, not only equal access to the polling booth and the court of law, but equal 
access to the more restricted field of social and economic opportunity; fraternity, not 
mere formal recognition of common citizenship, but a lively sense of common responsi- 
bility for the well-being of the least fortunate.” 

Thus the London Times calls upon the democracies to adopt a far-seeing program 
of social justice at home in order that all the people may enjoy to the full the bene- 
fits of democracy. But it also insists upon higher standards of international conduct: 

“Much has been said of the need to sacrifice a mystical attribute called sovereignty. 
But abstractions are dangerous when they serve to mask concrete realities. The sacri- 
fices required are of something more tangible than sovereignty. No British states- 
man has hitherto had the courage to oppose a policy advocated by British industrialists 
or British workers on the ground of the injury which it will inflict on the industries 
of France or Belgium or Germany, or to reject a measure designed to favor British 
agriculture because it would spell ruin to the Danish farmer. Yet there is little doubt 
that we shall fail to achieve any effective international order, or any alternative to the 
horror of recurrent war, until we witness some such fundamental change, generally and 
reciprocally among the nations, in the scale of values. The problem of collective se- 
curity is not so much whether men are prepared to sacrifice their lives for other coun- 
tries, but whether they are prepared to sacrifice some of their profits and some of 
their wages to promote a common welfare in which they will eventually share.” 





Lend-Lease Measure 
Stirs Great Debate 


Party Lines Are Badly Shattered 
Over Issues Involved in This 
Controversial Bill 


BOTH SIDES ARE DETERMINED 


Critics Say It Is Final Step Toward 
War; Supporters Think It Is Our 
Last Hope of Keeping Out 














No national debate in American history 
has been more intense or dramatic than 
the one which is now being waged over 
the lend-lease bill. In Congress, in the 
press, over the air, and in the street, this 
issue is being heatedly discussed. Feelings 
have risen to such a pitch that the discus- 
sions frequently degenerate into little more 
than dogfights. Speakers who are gen- 
erally poised and unruffled lose control of 
themselves and resort to name-calling and 
many other unworthy devices. Public of- 
ficials on both sides have seldom in- 
dulged in such excessive language. 

Wide Party Split 

Accustomed as we have become to a 
division of party lines on the great issues 
of the day, the present split in political 
opinion is even wider than on any previ- 
ous issue. The Democrats and Repub- 
licans are sharply divided among them- 
selves. Conservative Democrats who have 
opposed President Roosevelt on most is- 
sues are now supporting him. Such sup- 
porters of the New Deal as Progressive 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin and 
Democratic Senator Wheeler of Montana 
are now fighting the President. The man 
who opposed Mr. Roosevelt in the last 
election, Wendell L. Willkie, is now sup- 
porting him in the main, whereas Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s ambassador to England, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, is in the opposing 
camp. 

Because of the immensity of the issue 
and the intensity of feeling, it is important 
to examine carefully the provisions of the 
lend-lease bill, together with the real is- 
sues involved in the present dispute. First 
of all, let us see exactly what the bill pro- 
vides and how far the President, under the 
terms of the measure, might be able to go. 
The President is given the power to help 
any nation which he considers vital to our 
defense by sending all weapons of war 
which he considers necessary. He may 
send ships, machinery, tools, supplies, and 
even plans for secret devices, such as our 
famous bomb site. 


In carrying out this aid, he may disre- 
gard the provisions of any law on the 
statute books, including the neutrality law 
and the Johnson Act. The President may 
either give, lend, or sell the weapons 
which he may decide to send to the nations 
vital to our defense. He has indicated 
that he would probably lend a large part 
of such supplies and would expect to have 
similar equipment returned after the war. 
It has been suggested that the President 
might make a deal with England whereby 
the British navy would be turned over to 
this country in the event of a British de- 
feat by Germany. 


Another important feature of the lend- 
lease bill is that it would enable British 
ships and airplanes to make use of any 
of our bases for refueling and repairing 
purposes. It is pointed out that this 
would be a great aid to the British for, 
as it is now, crippled British ships must 
go through dangerous waters in order to 
return to home ports for repairs. 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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J. P. MORGAN 
Head of the famous financial house which acted as financial agent for the Allied powers during the World War. 
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Aid to the Allies During the World War 


UST after the war broke out in Europe, 
in the summer of 1914, the United 
States government announced a policy of 
strict neutrality, one phase of which was 
a statement that private loans should not 
be made to any of the belligerent powers. 
For some months this policy stood un- 


changed. But France and England began 
to place big orders for munitions and 
armaments in this country. The orders 


were so large that it became difficult to 
ship enough gold across the submarine- 
infested North Atlan- 
tic to pay for them. 
Several New York 
banking houses began 
to talk of extending 
temporary credits to 
banking groups in 
London and Paris to 
facilitate the flow of 
these orders. 

The credits were 
relatively small at first 
—$10,000,000 here, 
$15,000,000 there, and 
so on. But in the meantime several other 
things were happening. The British needed 
a large banking combine on this side of 
the water to “support” their currency in 
world markets from time to time. The 
Allied powers had to begin to place such an 
enormous volume of orders in this country 
that a certain amount of overlapping and 
confusion had been created, and they felt 
the need of a central purchasing agency 
in the United States. For both of these 
purposes they turned to an old, powerful 
and established banking house, J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Objections Withdrawn 


By the summer of 1915 American in- 
dustry was booming. It was apparent 
that this boom was due to war orders and 
also that these war orders could continue 
only with the aid of loans. Quietly, the 
United States government withdrew its 
objections to war loans, and by October 
the big Anglo-French loan, totaling $500,- 
000,000 had been floated. Other loans 
followed, some secured by stocks and 
bonds, and some not. In June 1916, Allied 
war loans totaled close to $890,000,000. 
The increase was slow. But by November 
the total had soared to $1,919,000,000, and 
the hard-pressed British were going through 
money very rapidly. On November 1, for 
example, Britain borrowed $300,000,000. 
One week later only $7,000,000 was left. 

The rate at which American money was 
pouring into Europe alarmed some men in 
the financial community. Not only big 
New York banks and the Federal Reserve 
System had absorbed nearly all they were 
capable of taking in the way of Allied 
I.0.U.s, but large and small businessmen 
—the entire business community. But still 
the demand was increasing. When would 


it stop? What would happen if it did not? 
This perplexing question never had to be 
answered, for when the United States 
entered the war, in April 1917, it advanced 
large sums to the Allied governments, and 
from these sums the bankers and other 
private lenders were promptly repaid. The 
loans made by the government of the 
United States were enormous—the largest 
in history. Some of them were in the 
form of cash advances, but the bulk of 
them consisted of credits which enabled 
the Allies to make purchases in this coun- 
try. By the time the Armistice was signed, 
more than $7,000,000.000 had been ad- 
vanced to foreign governments in this fash- 
ion. Subsequently nearly all of these war 
loans were canceled. With the bankers 
paid off and the government debts can- 
celed, it seemed that there would be no 
more to it, but such was not the case. 


Postwar Controversy 

After the Armistice, the United States 
advanced an additional series of loans and 
credits totaling $3.085,126,000 to various 
foreign governments, mostly for purposes 
of relief or reconstruction. These recon- 
struction and relief loans later became a 
thorny problem in international relations. 
The United States insisted that, the war 
loans having been written off, these should 
be paid. The foreign governments replied 
that they could not pay in cash because 
they did not have it, and they could not 
pay in goods because Americans erected 
tariff walls against them. As a result every 
government except that of Finland de- 
faulted sooner or later on its payments. 

Nor had the bankers entirely freed them- 
selves of the matter. During the years 
following the World War it was charged 
that they had worked to bring the United 
States into the war in order to save their 
loans. These charges were serious, and fi- 
nally brought about an investigation by the 
Senate Special Committee Investigating the 
Munitions Industry, in 1935-36. The 
committee did not find that any particular 
bankers had worked to bring the United 
States into the war, but the evidence it 
collected made it clear that America’s 
enormous financial and industrial stake in 
the Allies was a factor in influencing our 
policy. How great a factor is something 
which gave rise to a long and never-settled 
debate during the postwar years. There 
were those who argued that our financial in- 
terest in the war was one of the primary 
causes of our participation, and it is they 
who campaigned for bans on war loans 
which found their expression in the John- 
son and Neutrality Acts. Others, however, 
have maintained that war loans to the 
Allies were a side issue, and that our entry 
into the war can be traced to a realization 
on the part of the American people that the 
defeat of Imperial Germany was essential 
to the security of the United States. 


The Good Citisen Is Law-Abiding 


SHOULD like to introduce you to two boys, Jack and Bill. These boys are very 

much alike. They come from the same kind of homes, go to the same school, dress 
alike, resemble each other in general appearance. There is, however, one distinct dif- 
ference; not in personality but in ideals and principles. Jack has a deep respect for law. 
However much he may want to do a thing, he never thinks of doing it if it is against 
a rule of the school, an ordinance of the city, or a law of the state. 

To Jack obedience to law is a fixed habit. It simply doesn’t occur to him that his 
breaking of a law is among the possibilities. If he thoughtlessly violated a traffic rule, 
he would feel an uncomfortable sense of guilt. He never asks himself whether or not 
he would gain something by breaking a rule made by the school, state, or city authorities. 
Such a thing is “out,” so far as he is concerned. It isn’t so much that he fears punish- 
ment as that there is an inner restraint within him that forbids him to violate a law. 

Bill doesn’t look upon law as something sacred. Ordinarily he obeys, but not always. 
If, while he is driving he comes to a red light he looks around to see if there is a police- 
man on the corner. If not, and if he sees no cars in the way, he drives through. He 
says that in each individual case he uses 
his own judgment about conforming to a 
rule or a law. If it pays him to obey 
he does so, but if he thinks no harm 
would come from violation, and possibly 
some benefit, he doesn’t let the law stand 
in the way. He thinks that is the logical, 
sensible way to act. 

I need not ask you which of these two 
boys is least likely to get into trouble or 
which is the best citizen. The answer to : 
such a question is clear enough. Bill is — 
in constant danger of getting into trouble. 

No person is careful enough or cunning 
enough to take the law into his own hands 
and “get away with it all the time.” Sooner 
or later he is likely to slip. Those who ignore law live always in the shadow of possible 
detection. When the slip comes, the violator is in trouble. His career may be ruined. 

Nor is that all. He serves as an example to other boys—to some whose. judgment 
is less sound than his. He, himself, may confine his lawbreaking to petty violations, 
traffic rules, and the like. But his notion that each person is to judge for himself when 
he will and when he will not obey the law, is taken up by others. Some of them may 
be stupid; others uneducated, untrained in self-restraint. They are of the class who may 
become very dangerous. It is very important that these people have Jack’s ideas about 
the law. But Bill helps teach them not to respect law. He encourages them to take 
the law into their own hands. He helps start them on a road which may make them 
dangerous criminals, ruining their own lives and doing injury to innocent people. 

Where most of the people respect law and always obey it life and property are safe. 
Government is sound. Where large numbers have Bill’s notion of the law there will 
be a great deal of crime and no one will be safe. It is highly important, therefore, that 
each person who has any self-respect whatever and who has any regard for his own wel- 
fare or the welfare of society, resolve to obey every rule or law. If he does this, he will 
insure his own safety and he will help to build 
standards of conduct which will serve to restrain 
the irresponsible members of the community. He 
will thus place himself on the side of law and 
order and security. If he is careless with respect 
to even the least important of laws, he will be 
ranging himself on the side of insecurity and 
criminality. 

There are, no doubt, unwise rules in the school 
and laws in the community or state. At least 
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you may think they are unwise. In that case 





it is your right and your duty to try to have them 
changed or repealed. You have the privilege in a 
democratic society to use your influence to have 
laws changed. That is one of the rights which democracy guarantees. But so long as a 
law remains—so long as the majority wishes to keep it, it is your duty to obey it. 


(FROM AN ILLUSTRATION BY JOHNSON IN 
‘*MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK," PUBLISHED BY 
THE CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE.) 


Test Yourself 


Ask yourself these questions. You need not make your answers public. They 
are for you alone. When you have finished, put the paper containing your answers 
away; keep also the list of questions. In a few weeks get the list out and take the 
test again. Then compare your answers with the earlier ones. You can tell in that 
way whether, after having given the matter thought, you are developing higher 
standards. 

1. Is your attitude toward obedience to law more like that of Jack or Bill? 
(See editorial.) 

2. What would be the result if all people, educated and ignorant, rich and poor, 
sensible and foolish, had the same attitude toward obedience to law that you have? 

3. Does your attitude toward law help to build higher standards of obedience 
to and respect for law? 

4. Is law to you something sacred which is never to be violated or simply a 
rule to be followed except when you 
might gain an advantage by violation? 

5. Suppose there is a rule in your 
school which you consider to be entirely 
unnecessary, and you could violate it 
without danger that you would be re- 
ported. Would you observe it simply be- 
cause it was a rule? 

6. When you are driving a car and 
come to a stop sign, do you go through 
without stopping— 

(a) Whenever you can do so without 

being caught at it? 

(b) Occasionally? 

(c) Never intentionally? 
_ 7. Suppose you are out hunting. It 
is at the season when it is unlawful to 
shoot quail. You come, however, upon 
a covey of quail and have a chance to get some of them without any danger that 
you will be reported. What would you do? 

8. What harm might result if you violated a rule of the school or a law, even 
though you were not punished? 

9. If you think a law is unjust, do you— 

(a) Disobey it whenever you can? 
(b) Obey and say nothing about it? 
(c) Obey while it is a law but try to get it changed? 

Please observe that the question is not what do you think you would do but 
what do you or would you do under such circumstances. 








(FROM AN ILLUSTRATION BY C. B. BERNARD IN ‘‘OUR 


LIFE TODAY,’’ BY BACON AND KRUG. LITTLE, BROWN.) 
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THE ART OF THE CAMERA 
Photography is claiming larger attention as a hobby and as a career. 


European Refugee Families Finding 
Haven in the Dominican Republic 


N Thursday of this week, members of 
O the Intergovernmental Committee for 
the Settlement of European Refugees in 
the Western Hemisphere will meet at Tru- 
jillo City, the 400-year-old capital of the 
Dominican Republic, to inspect a remark- 
able experiment in colonization. 

In the summer of 1938, as the result of 
a suggestion made by President Roosevelt, 
the representatives of 32 nations gathered 
at Evian-les-Bains, in France, to consider 
moving the victims of Nazi persecution 
from Germany to other lands. It was soon 
apparent, however, that most countries were 
ready to offer the oppressed little besides 
their sympathy. The only concrete pro- 
posal for large-scale settlement came from 
one of the smallest and poorest of the 
nations represented. It was Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y Molina, the 
stern dictator of the Dominican Republic, 
who offered to take 100,000 settlers. 

The Dominican Republic, situated on the 
island of Santo Domingo (Haiti) in the 
Caribbean Sea, is less than half the size 
of Ohio. Three-fourths of its area can 
be cultivated, and its population averages 
only about 80 to the square mile. The peo- 
ple are of mixed European, Negro, and In- 
dian blood. 

During the last 10 years, Trujillo has 
devoted himself to the material improve- 
ment of his country. He has balanced the 
budget, increased foreign trade, and built 
schools, hospitals, roads, railways, and irri- 
gation systems. His offer to the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee formed at Evian was 
a part of his program. 

A Dominican Republic Settlement Asso- 
ciation was promptly formed, and its repre- 
sentatives picked Sosua as the place to be- 
gin the experiment. Sosua is a tract of 
26,685 acres with a magnificent eight-mile 
waterfront on the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
fertile fields, extensive timberland, a good 
water supply, and a harbor. The property 
had cost Trujillo about $100,000, but he 
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offered it as a gift. The Association had 
difficulty persuading him to accept stock 
in its corporation as payment. 

The first settlers arrived last spring. To 
the newcomers, Sosua looked like paradise 
itself, and they went to work with en- 
thusiasm. What they have accomplished, 
the Committee will see this week. Their 
herd of cows is producing nearly 1,000 
pounds of milk a day. They are breeding 
horses and donkeys which they hope will 
help to improve the country’s transport ani- 
mals. They are raising flocks of Rhode 
Island Reds for eggs and table fowl. Their 
crops include peanuts, cocoanuts, corn, 


beans, sweet potatoes, bananas, and the 
bananalike plantains, and it is a source of 
great satisfaction to these modern pioneers 
that they are already able to feed themselves 
and their livestock. 

Today 500 families are living at Sosua— 
most of them Jewish families from Ger- 
many or German-occupied territory. Every 
man and woman among them works seven 
or eight hours a day in fields, dairy, cheese 
factory, kitchen, laundry, or shop. 

Swimming, dancing, and horseback rid- 
ing provide recreation for the colonists. A 
few weeks ago, Generalissimo Trujillo pre- 
sented them his 50,000-acre summer estate, 
which lies at an altitude of about 3,000 
feet, just two hours by automobile from 
Sosua. This will make it possible for the 
settlers to escape the heat occasionally by 
taking brief holidays in the mountains. 

If the Dominican Republic’s experiment 
is a success, other underpopulated countries 
in the New World may open their doors to 
refugees. 
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Photography 


URING recent years, photography has 

come to play a far greater role in the 
newspaper and magazine fields than form- 
erly. Newspapers are using many more 
photographs, and a large number of pic- 
ture magazines have come on the market. 
All these developments require an additional 
number of photographers. 

At the same time, amateur photography 
has become the hobby of literally millions 
of people. This has made the field 
highly competitive, because many amateurs 
develop the skill to graduate into pro- 
fessional ranks. 

In general, however, the opportunities in 
the field of photography have held up re- 
markably well. At no time during the de- 
pression, according to reports of the United 
States Employment Service, were more than 
three or four per cent of the nation’s pho- 
tographers registered as seeking jobs. 

There are more than 45,000 professional 
photographers in the United States, of 
whom one-fifth are women. Approximately 
half of the photographers are employed by 
newspapers, magazines, newspaper syndi- 
cates, advertising agencies, or various lab- 
oratories. Most of the rest work in studios, 
either as owners or as employees. A hand- 
ful do free-lance work, and rely upon the 
open market for the sale of their pictures. 
And a few hundred are cameramen for the 
motion-picture industry. 

Most of the photographic studios are 
small, many of them being operated by the 
owner, who does all the work of taking, de- 
veloping, and printing the pictures. In the 
entire country, there are fewer than 70 
large studios doing a business of $50,000 a 
year or more apiece. In the smaller es- 
tablishments, many of the owners scarcely 
make a living, but those who have business 
ability along with their technical skill in 
photography usually earn a good living. 

A young photographer working for a 
studio may expect to receive from $10 to 
$18 a week at the beginning, according to 
a National Youth Administration survey. 
If he manages to become the firm’s head 





Eurcpean History 


1. Match these great men of the 
Renaissance with the countries in 
which they lived: 


da Vinci Spain 
Cervantes France 
Durer Italy 
Rabelais Germany 


2. The first printing press to use 
movable type was set up by (a) Cax- 
ton, (b) Copernicus, (c) Newton, (d) 
Gutenberg. 


3. “The Prince,” a manual for dic- 
tators, was written early in the 16th 
century by (a) Dante, (b) Machiavelli, 
(c) Boccaccio, (d) Montaigne. 


4. What was the family name of 
the three Venetians who, in the lat- 
ter part of the 13th century, traveled 
through Armenia and Persia and into 
China, returning rich and in rags? 


5. The man who finally discovered 
a good route to India was (a) Colum- 
bus, (b) da Gama, (c) Cortes, (d) 
Magellan. 


6. What English cavalry unit went 
into battle singing hymns? 


7. The “Battle of the Nations,” in 
which Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
defeated France in 1813 was fought 
at (a) Leipzig, (b) Austerlitz, (c) 
Waterloo, (d) Wagram. 


Geography 


1. A land where cows have humps 
and are considered sacred by most 
people is (a) Siam, (b) India, (c) Per- 
sia, (d) Tibet. 

2. What seaport, only 40 miles from 


Edinburgh, is 400 miles nearer Amer- 
ica by sea? 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


If you 


3. The name of the land which 
grows so much wheat that it is often 
called “Europe’s Bread Basket” is (a) 
Ukraine, (b) Moravia, (c) Auvergne, 
(d) Scandinavia. 

4. Italy’s principal manufacturing 
region lies around (a) Taranto, (b) 
Naples, (c) Rome, (d) Milan. 

5. A country which has its capital 
divided into two parts by the Danube 
River is (a) Rumania, (b) Bulgaria, 
(c) Hungary, (d) Yugoslavia. 

6. A section known as the “Powder 
Keg of Europe” is (a) the Baltic re- 
gion, (b) the Balkans, (c) the Low 
Countries, (d) central Europe. 

7. A puppet state under Russian 
control is (a) Manchukuo, (b) Tibet, 
(c) Afghanistan, (d) the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 


Current History 


1. Why is the principal issue in the 
lend-lease_ bill primarily one of 
method? 

2. On what ground does Joseph P. 
Kennedy oppose the lend-lease bill? 
What is the principal argument in its 
favor? 

3. In what part of Africa is Gen- 
eral Weygand and what is the prin- 
cipal effect of his presence upon the 
war in Europe? 

4. How is Ethiopia figuring in the 
growing struggle in Africa? 

5. What does the London Times say 
must be done in domestic policy and 
in international relations if the world 
is ever to be stable and is to have 
permanent peace? 

6. What is meant by preclusive buy- 
ing? 

7. For what purpose is Surgeon 
General Parran making a trip to Eu- 
rope? 








photographer, he will receive from $35 to 
$50 a week. In the newspaper field, an in- 
vestigation by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association found that half of 
the photographers receive about $34 a week 
or more, while half are paid that amount 
or less. 

Among the specialized workers in the 
photographic industry is the dark-room tech- 
nician, who receives from $20 to $50 a 
week. The head printer, who prepares the 
finished plate, has a weekly wage of from 
$25 to $75. The finisher, whose job re- 
quires considerably less skill, may make 
from $10 to $25 a week. Jobs in Holly- 
wood are very scarce, but those who 
obtain them are paid from $55 to $200 a 
week. 

If you are interested in the occupational 
possibilities of photography, the prudent 
course for you to follow is to keep your 
interest in the art alive as a hobby and as a 
source of pleasure. Join amateur photog- 
raphers’ clubs. Acquire as much skill as 
possible. It will contribute nevertheless 
to your enjoyment of life. At the same 
time, acquire a training for some other vo- 
cation. Then when the time comes to 
enter an occupation and earn a living, you 
can go into photography if there is an 
opening and if your talents show distinct 
promise. If not, you will be prepared to 
enter another field. 
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“Inflation is here! | just laid a golden egg!” 
NOFZIGER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Hollywood film director who had his 
thoughts taken up with other matters re- 
turned to the studio for an interview with a 
noted author. 

The director sat down and absently picked 
up what he thought was a manuscript, but 
what, in reality, was the telephone directory. 
This he studied gravely for some moments 
before saying: 

“You know, this isn’t a bad tale, but you'll 
have to cut down the number of characters.” 

—SELECTED 





“What an interesting life you are living 
these past few weeks. How do you explain 
ite” 

“T’m trying to do things that will make 
interesting reading in my autobiography.” 

—Montreal Star 





Teacher: “Tommy, why is your composi- 
tion on milk only half a page long when I 
asked for two pages?” 

Tommy: “Well, you see, I wrote about 
condensed milk.” —GnrIT 





Sergeant: “Did you sleep well on your cot? 
I’m afraid it was a little hard and uneven, 
but—” 

Conscript: “It was all right, sir. I got up 
now and then during the night and rested a 
little, you know.” —SELECTED 





Diner: 
oysters.” 

Waiter: “I’m awfully sorry, boss, but the 
fact is, we’re out of all shellfish, excepting 
eggs.” —CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


“You may bring me a dozen fried 





“There’s one thrill the wealthy never en- 
joy.” 

‘““What’s that?” 

“The joy of paying the last installment on 
something.” -—Pasadena Post 
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The Week at H 


Defense Schools 


While we are training hundreds of 
thousands of men for military service, 
another army is being prepared for a part 
in the nation’s defense. John W. Stude- 
baker, federal commissioner of education, 
is directing a program intended to provide 
industry with 700,000 more skilled workers 
by June. 

In hundreds of communities all over the 
United States, training, paid for by the 
federal government, is providing eight-, 
10-, and 14-week courses for partly skilled 
workers and those skilled men who need 
refresher courses. These courses train 
painters, welders, mechanics, cabinet- 
makers, radio technicians, and engineers. 
Young men between 17 and 25 are offered 
courses in the operation and repair of 
motor vehicles—trucks, tractors, and auto- 
mobiles—and in the maintenance and re- 
pair of electrical equipment. 

Since the purpose of the program is to 
develop the greatest possible number of 
trained craftsmen for the defense indus- 
tries, the lack of funds for support during 
training is not permitted to keep men from 
enrolling for instruction. Many are drawn 
from Works Progress Administration rolls, 
and they are paid their WPA wages while 
they are attending school. The vocational 
training and the opportunity for immedi- 














AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


ate employment are restoring to thou- 
sands their confidence in themselves and 
their hope for the future. 

Trained men are needed so badly that 
in some places it is difficult to make men 
finish their courses. They secure jobs in 
industry before they complete the work 
the directors of the program feel they 
should have. 


Foreign Assets 


By the time this is printed, President 
Roosevelt may have signed an executive 
order “freezing” all foreign assets in the 
United States. Just before the inaugura- 
tion, officials of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board drew up such an 
order and submitted it for his approval. 

The order provides that the assets for- 
eign nations have over here will be held 
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Raw recruits at Fort Dix, New Jersey, begin to take on the appearance of finished soldiers after a month of drilling. 


under a licensing system similar to the 
one which now guards those of the coun- 
tries overrun by Germany and Russia. 
Such an order would not inconvenience 
the nations with which the United States 
is in sympathy, for they would be granted 
licenses at once whenever they wished to 
withdraw their funds. Assets belonging to 
Axis powers, on the other hand, would be 
permanently tied up. The applications of 
neutral countries for permission to with- 
draw funds would be very carefully in- 
vestigated, for it is assumed that German 
credits are included in the holdings of 
Switzerland and other neutrals. 

The issuing of such an executive order 
has been expected for some time, and it 
is probably for this reason that large sums 
belonging to Germany and Switzerland 
were recently taken out of the country. 


“Pr y Lé. » B ° LA 


One of the “measures short of war” 
which the United States is planning to use 
against the Axis powers is the buying up 
of supplies which might otherwise fall into 
the hands of Germany, Italy, or Japan. 
Reports that this “preclusive buying” had 
already begun followed our recent pur- 
chases of Mexican mercury. Such reports 
may have been premature, however, since 
the Axis can obtain from Spain and Italy 
the mercury it needs for ammunition caps 
and shell fuses. But the enormous pur- 
chases of nitrates, tin, copper, and vana- 
dium which this country is expected to 
make in Central and South America will 
undoubtedly serve the double purpose of 
building up our reserve stocks of essential 
materials and keeping those materials 
from the Axis. 

It is felt in the capital that this pre- 
clusive buying may prove the first move 
in a campaign of economic warfare de- 
signed to help the British blockade. The 
British ministry of economic warfare be- 
lieves that many products of the Americas, 
shipped to Vladivostok, Russia, are trans- 
ported by rail into Germany. The British 
are greatly concerned over the report 
that Russia is building 200 merchant ships 
to carry more freight across the Pacific. 
Preclusive buying may offer a way to stop 
the “Vladivostok leak” without going to 
the lengths of offending the US.S.R., 
whose friendship the United States is cul- 
tivating as a counterweight to the growing 
hostility of Japan. 


Willkie te England 


The letter of introduction Wendell Will- 
kie took with him to London bore one of 
the most unusual addresses that ever ap- 
peared on a letter sent by the head of 
one government to the head of another. 
The letter was from President Roosevelt 
to Prime Minister Churchill, and the en- 
velope was inscribed “To a Certain Naval 
Person. Kindness of the Hon. W. Willkie.” 
Both Roosevelt and Churchill were “naval 
persons” during the World War, one as 


AFTER A MONTH OF TRAINING 


are being drafted for service in the Army. 


assistant secretary of the navy and the 
other (for a time) as first lord of the 
admiralty. 

Mr. Willkie received his unusual letter 
the Sunday before he left on his trip to 
Europe. He had visited Washington to 
confer with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, and when he went to the White 
House for a courtesy call the President 
laid aside his unfinished inaugural address 
to chat with him. It was the first time the 
two had met since a White House con- 
ference on TVA more than three years 
ago. For half an hour they discussed the 
coming trip, Willkie telling the President 
that he planned to interview Minister of 
Labor Ernest Bevin and Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden as well as the humbler sub- 
jects of the British crown. 

Though Mr. Willkie is going to England 
only as a private citizen, his enthusiastic 
welcome there was assured. During the 
presidential campaign and on a number 
of occasions since, he has urged that we 
send Britain the fullest measure of aid 
which can be given without risking in- 
volvement in the fighting. 


War on Paralysis 


In 1921, just a year after he had cam- 
paigned as the Democratic nominee for 
vice-president of the United States, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was stricken with infantile 
paralysis. His battle to regain health and 
strength lasted several years, and today 
everyone knows the familiar story of his 
victory. 

A picture of fitness, the President cele- 
brates his 59th birthday on January 30, 
and the nation joins the observance. Over 
a million dollars will be added to the war 
chest for the battle against the disease 
which Mr. Roosevelt himself once con- 
quered. The money will come from the 
sale of tickets to 15,000 parties and dances, 
and will be shared by every part of the 
country. It will also come in donations, 
large and small, made by people in all 
walks of life. 

Since the President’s birthday parties 
were organized seven years ago, more 
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SAVING LIFE AND LIMB 


The annual campaign to raise funds for the war 
against infantile paralysis has made it possible for 
many sufferers to obtain proper treatment. Exercise 
in water is part of the effective care given in hos- 


pitals. 


WIDE WORLO 


As the weeks go by increasing numbers of men 


than seven million dollars has been raised 
to establish research laboratories, to treat 
patients, and to assist local health authori- 
ties. The help given patients is especially 
important, because even families which 
are well off find themselves unable to pay 
for more than part of the prolonged treat- 
ment which a paralysis victim requires. 
It is then that funds from such sources as 
the birthday parties do their good work, 
and help bring patients back to health. 


Dr. Parran 


When the War Department asked Dr. 
Thomas Parran, United States surgeon 
general, to name an expert on health prob- 
lems to visit London 
and other European 
cities, Dr. Parran with 
characteristic direct- 
ness named himself. 
He did so, he said, be- 
cause he felt that he 
should obtain the in- 
formation at first- 
hand rather than de- 
pend upon observers. 





Forty-eight years 
ago last September, = seine Presi 
Thomas Parran was ‘ 


born in the glazed-brick house his ancestors 
built in 1655 at St. Leonard, Maryland. 
He was graduated from St. John’s College 
in 1911, and four years later he received his 
M.A. from the University of Maryland 
and his M.D. from Georgetown University, 
in the District of Columbia. 

In 1918 he went to work for the public 
health service at the Muscle Shoals dam 
project in Alabama. Hundreds of work- 
men were dying of influenza there, and, 
when he received no response to his in- 
sistent telegrams for medicine and sheets, 
he “stole” army supplies from a railroad 
yard. Instead of being disciplined, he was 
promoted. Dr. Parran never left ‘the field 
of public health. After serving the federal 
government for a few years, he directed 
rural health work in Missouri and Illinois. 
In 1926 he returned to the United States 
health service, and he was there when, in 
1930, Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
asked him to become commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Health. 


He enjoyed both his work in New York 
and his big white farmhouse near Albany, 
and he was a little sorry when President 
Roosevelt named him surgeon general. 
More than a little sorry were the thou- 
sands of doctors who disliked his advocacy 
of “socialized medicine with free drugs and 
hospital service for every inhabitant of 
the United States who cannot afford them.” 

But the energy and ability Dr. Parran 
showed as surgeon general have won him 
many admirers and a number of honors. His 
1936 crusade against social diseases, his 
marshaling of federal resources for the 
fight on cancer, and his campaign for low- 
cost county hospitals have shown that he 
takes his responsibilities as “the nation’s 
family doctor’ very seriously. 
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The Week Abroad 


The War in Albania 


Greek progress in Albania has been 
slowed down. Heavy snows, covering 
mountain trails that are difficult of passage 
even in favorable weather, have made it 
impossible for the Greek warriors to 
advance more than a relatively few yards 
each day. As we go to press, the strategic 
town of Tepelini, which the Greeks had 
hoped to seize more than a month ago, 
is still in Italian hands. And despite the 
severe bombings which Valona has sus- 
tained from British and Greek air forces, 
that port is still being used by the Fascists 
as a reinforcement center. 

But though the Greek advance has been 
stayed, the Italian forces have so far 
been unable to seize the offensive. Fresh 
troops have been sent into Albania but 
their morale is described as anything but 
good. How much credence is to be placed 
in reports of widespread desertion in the 
Italian lines is difficult to determine. But 
there are significant reports that the Ger- 
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MOTTO FOR CANADIAN WORKERS 
To improve the efficiency and speed up the produc- 
tion of Canadian defense workers, ag like these 
are placed where they will be constantly before their 


eyes. 
man high command thinks the Italian 
position in Albania is beyond rescue. 


Berlin has been reported seeking to ar- 
range a peace between Rome and Athens, 
a peace which will save Italian honor while 
at the same time bringing Greece into 
the Rome-Berlin Axis. 


Gelapages Bases 


The fact that the Panama Canal is less 
well defended from the west than from 
the east is a matter which has given 
great concern to the United States officials 
entrusted with the task of protecting the 
vital waterway. The chain of Caribbean 
Islands on the eastern side—strengthened 
by the acquisition of bases from Britain— 
makes it possible for United States planes 
and ships to patrol areas 1,000 and 1,500 
miles distant from the Canal. There is 
every reason to be confident that an 
attacking force could be detected and met 
before it could approach striking distance 
of Panama. 

Such fortunate defensive advantages are 
not present on the west. Ships leaving 
the Canal face immediately the broad ex- 
panse of the South Pacific and are not 
obliged to thread their way through islands 
on which defensive works might be erected. 
In the same way, ships—possibly plane- 
carrying ships—can come comparatively 
close to the Canal with a reasonable hope 
of escaping detection. 

While the Pacific approach to the Canal 
is generally free of islands, however, there 
are certain bits of land which might be 
utilized to help guard the Canal. These 
are the Galapagos Islands which lie well 
off the coast of Ecuador and are about 
1,000 miles distant from the Canal. The 
islands belong to Ecuador and in the past 
that nation has been unwilling to share 
them with the United States because of 
fears of “Yankee imperialism.” 

But now it is reported that Ecuador, 
realizing the need for hemispheric defense, 
is losing its fears. An agreement which 


would give the United States the right 
to build air and naval bases on the Gala- 
pagos is said to be in a “state of negotia- 
tion.” If the negotiations are successful, 
the United States will be in a position 
greatly to improve the western defenses 
of the Canal. 


STnoulle in China 


For many years there has been a fierce 
struggle in China between the government 
of General Chiang Kai-shek and a large 
group of so-called Chinese Communists 
who had organized a semiautonomous state 
in North China. This struggle often 
bordered on civil war. But when Japan 
invaded China in the summer of 1937, 
Chiang, in the interest of national unity, 
patched up his differences with the Com- 
munist leaders and the two groups shared 
the resistance to the invading enemy. The 
Communist leaders, for their part, were 
equally willing to end the dispute with 
Chiang because for years they had ad- 
vocated the necessity for resisting Japanese 
aggression. There were perhaps other 
motives also in their decision. They may 
have seen, in the war, an opportunity for 
increasing their influence with the mass 
of people. They may have entertained 
the hope that some day China would be 
ruled by a,.state in which Communist 
principles might be given at least a favor- 
able chance of experiment. Finally, the 
Communist leaders, closely allied with 
Moscow, may have made their peace with 
Chiang in obedience to the Kremlin’s 
wishes. 

But whatever may have prompted the 
Chinese Communists to join the struggle 
against Japan, there is no questioning that 
they have turned out to be among the 
most vigorous defenders of China against 
Japanese assault. With their long training 
in guerrilla tactics—tactics they formerly 
employed against the forces of General 
Chiang—they have continually made life 
miserable for the Japanese garrisons. 

Something, however, has occurred which 
may disturb the unified front against Japan. 
A number of leaders of the Communist 
armies have been seized by Chiang and 
are held on charges of high treason. Ex- 
actly what has taken place is not yet 
clear. If the dispute were merely a local 
one, involving questions of procedure or 
military authority, it might not mean much. 
But in some circles it is feared that the 
Chinese Communists are reflecting hesita- 
tions of Soviet policy and that the Kremlin 
might be preparing for a deal with Japan. 


“New Onder” in Norway 


The people of Norway, whom Chancellor 
Hitler took into protective custody last 
April, have shown a rebellious incapacity 
to appreciate the blessings of the “new 
order” which the Axis is establishing in 
Europe. This is not true of all Norwegians. 
There are some among them who, in 


Berlin’s view, have seen the folly of their 
old democratic way of life and have be- 
come spirited converts to the new order. 
They have been entrusted by Berlin with 
the task of carrying out the Nazification 
of their country. 

But they are only a small group. The 
great majority of Norwegians are stubborn 
in their refusal to toe the Nazi line. Some 
of them pursue a course of active sabotage, 
for which, if they are caught, they pay 
a heavy toll. Others take a less daring 
but equally pointed line of conduct. Every 
evening at the same hour, they tune their 
radios to the London frequency, while 
the news is being broadcast, and let their 
loudspeakers blare out. The Nazis have 
found it difficult to stop this sort of thing. 
There are other ways, too, by which the 
Norwegians display their bitter attitude 
toward the occupying forces. Whenever a 
German newsreel is shown in movie houses, 
the audience as one man gets up and 
leaves. A few days ago, the entire Nor- 
wegian Supreme Court resigned in a body 
because of Nazi interference with the 
nation’s courts, contrary to pledges specifi- 
cally given by Hitler. 

Sabotage is countered by the Nazis with 
collective fines and punishments. Because 
individual saboteurs cannot easily be ap- 
prehended, cities and towns in which the 
sabotage occurs are punished by fines 
imposed upon the entire community. 


Visit in La Paz 


In the year 1879 the Republic of Chile 
added the seacoast of Bolivia to its already 
great length, shutting the Bolivians off 
from the sea altogether. This aroused a 
great deal of bitterness in Bolivia, a feel- 
ing which began to spread out, however, 
when Brazil annexed some of the eastern 
territories of Bolivia in 1898 and 1900. 
Having lost territory at various times to 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Peru, the 
Bolivians developed a feeling of national 
frustration. In their dry, rolling hills on 
a plateau between the Andes they felt 
that they had been shut off from the world, 
and that their neighbors were enemies. 
This feeling sagged somewhat as the years 
passed, but revived again in 1929, when 
Peru and Chile signed what was supposed 
to be a secret treaty aimed at keeping 
Bolivia away from the Pacific. This 
enraged the Bolivians no end, and may 
have contributed to their unhappy decision 
to wage war on Paraguay for the disputed 
Chaco region, a war which Bolivia lost. 

In the thin, dry air of Bolivia’s capital, 
La Paz, recently, there was considerable 
talk in the streets and hotel corridors 
concerning the surprise official visit of 
Manuel Bianchi, who had become the first 
foreign minister of Chile to set foot on 
Bolivian soil in more than a century. For 
three days Foreign Minister Bianchi re- 
mained in this hilly capital which is set 
in a wide basin ringed with snow-capped 
mountains. Some believed Bianchi’s visit 
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to be connected with a commercial agree- 
ment between Chile and Peru, now being 
discussed by the Bolivian Congress. Some 
others believe, however, that Bolivia and 
Chile are talking of a much more im- 
portant understanding, one which may 
settle Bolivia’s old grievances by providing 
her with a more satisfactory means for 
moving her commerce to and from the 
Pacific. Such would be in keeping with 
a general belief which is now gaining 
ground south of the Rio Grande—that 
Latin-American republics must depend 
more upon each other and less upon the 
great powers of other continents if they 
wish to maintain stability. 


South Africas Smuts 


In carrying on the war, which now 
ranges deep into the African continent, 
the British are today receiving invaluable 
support from a man 
who, only four dec- 
ades ago, was one of 
their bitterest ene- 
mies. He is General 
Jan Christian Smuts, 
the former Boer 
leader who is today 
the premier of the 
second most populous 
dominion in the Brit- 
ish Empire, the Un- 
ion of South Africa. 

Born of Dutch an- 
cestry, raised in South Africa, and edu- 
cated in England, Smuts grew up with a 
thoroughly international viewpoint. His 
active career began in 1896 when, as a 
young man of 26, he became state attorney 
for the Boer Republic. When the costly 
war between British and Boers began, 
Smuts became one of the leaders of the 
Boer forces. Following Britain’s victory, 
however, he made his peace with the 
conquerors, who were glad to have his 
support, and only 14 years later he was 
becoming a man of great importance in 
the British Empire, having driven the 
Germans from East Africa, assumed a 
seat in the British cabinet, and taken an 
important part in organizing the R.A.F. 

At the close of the war Smuts drifted 
away from the British once again. He did 
not like a Versailles Treaty, which he 
believed to be too severe. He did not 
like France’s occupation of the Ruhr. But 
when war came again, in 1939, and a 
strong political faction in South Africa 
tried to hold the Dominion out of the war, 
Smuts came to the Empire’s rescue again, 
dispersing his opponents and raising troops 
and financial aid for Britain. 

Today, a slim, bearded man of 71, Smuts 
is looking forward to an economic union 
of the various regions lying between the 
equator and the Cape of Good Hope, when 
the war is over. He believes that the 
Union’s neighbors will be looking to the 
Dominion for financial and economic lead- 
ership, and that closer economic ties are in- 
evitable. Such a union as Smuts advocates 
would include the Union of South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Tanganyika, and Kenya (all 
British territories), the Belgian Congo, and 
Portugal’s two colonies—Mozambique and 
Angola. This proposed union would con- 
tain about 40,000,000 people within an 
area about equal to that of the United 
States. 
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The Debate Over the Lend-Lease Billi 


(Concluded from page 1) 


One other important step which it is 
generally believed that the President would 
be able to take under the terms of the 
bill would be to turn over to England all 
ships in our ports which are owned by 
the French, Germans, Dutch, Danes, 
Italians, and other countries under the 
control of Germany. Such action would 
give England enough shipping to make 
up for at least three months’ losses at the 
present rate of destruction. 


Other Provisions 


One of the things which President 
Roosevelt could not do would be to ship 
supplies to war areas in American vessels. 
Our neutrality law prevents this and there 
is nothing in the new bill which overrides 
the neutrality law in this particular matter. 
Nor could the President send a single 
soldier to the fighting front. Many think 
that later the President may ask for the 
power to send ‘convoyed supply ships to 
England, but the present measure does not 
give him that authorization. 

Such are the main provisions of the 
lend-lease bill. Many members of Congress 
and others, while favoring its general 
aims, desire certain changes. In the first 
place, the bill does not provide for any 
time limit to the extensive powers it 
would give to the President. It is argued 
that these powers should be definitely 
limited to the period of the crisis. The 
supporters of the bill are not expected to 
oppose such a modification. 

There is also a strong feeling that the 
President alone should not exercise such 





APPROVES LEND-LEASE 


Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson appeared before 
the House committee and made a strong statement 
in favor of the lend-lease bill. 


great authority without adequate checks 
from the Army and Navy officials. Some 
members of Congress say they will vote 
for the measure if the provision is made 
that the President must have the approval 
of these experts before taking any action. 

Now we come to the big conflict of 
opinion over the lend-lease bill. Among the 
supporters of this measure are Senator 
Glass, who has bitterly opposed most of 
the New Deal; William S. Knudsen, a 
leading industrialist and one of the heads 
of the Defense Commission; Wendell 
Willkie, Frank Knox, and Henry L. Stim- 
son, three prominent Republican leaders; 
and the New York Herald-Tribune, which 
has for eight years attacked the Roosevelt 
administration and which is the country’s 
outstanding Republican newspaper. These 
and other supporters of the bill put forth 
such arguments as the following: 

“This bill may offer us our last chance 
to keep out of war. It is a last desperate 
effort to save England from being defeated. 
The fact that she has heroically held her 
ground against what have appeared to be 
overwhelming odds should not blind us to 
her dangers. The next few months, with 
the coming of spring and summer, are 
expected to be even more critical for her 
than last fall, when she was threatened 
with invasion. 

“Tt is absolutely essential, therefore, 


that we lose no time whatever in pro- 
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WHAT'S THE HURRY? 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


viding every possible aid as quickly as we 
can. This policy has the support of the 
great majority of American people. The 
iend-lease bill offers the best way to make 
effective the policy of aiding England. It 
is unjust and inaccurate to brand this 
measure as being a further step in the 
direction of war. As a matter of fact, it 
may, if passed, be the deciding factor in 
keeping war away from America. 

“Since the American people are almost 
united in their determination to give all 
possible aid to England, then the question 
as to how this can be done most 
effectively. It is not a matter of policy; 
the policy has already been decided upon 
by the people’s representatives with the 
support of the people. The real issue is 
one of method; that is, of finding the 
best possible way of helping England. 

“Tt should be obvious to everyone that 
it is better to have a centralized authority 
to handle this problem than to have Con- 
gress engage in lengthy debate over specific 
decisions while precious hours are passing. 
The President is the logical person to 
make such decisions and that is why he is 
chosen to do so whenever the nation enters 
a period of grave emergency. 


Not Ordinary Times 


“Naturally, no believer in democracy 
would turn over such vast powers to one 
man in ordinary times. What is more, 
everyone realizes that there is a certain 
amount of danger involved in doing so 
during periods of crisis. On the other 
hand, there is even greater ‘danger to 
democracy by permitting delays which 
themselves might cause the destruction 
of our democracy. One man has been 
given great powers in England, and yet 
tew would contend that England has 
given up democracy. She has suspended 
some of its normal procedures but the 
British Parliament could remove Churchill 
today if the majority of people were 
behind it. 

“The fact is that if Mr. Roosevelt is 
given the powers asked for in the lend- 
lease bill, Congress would also be able to 
act as a check upon him. Regardless 
of what the time limit may or may not be 
in the bill, Congress could at any moment 
repeal the law and revoke the President’s 
powers. 

“After all, the lend-lease bill is not set- 
ting any new precedent. It is a historical 
fact that American Presidents in time of 
great national emergency have been 
vested with almost limitless powers. Such 
was the case with Abraham Lincoln dur- 
ing the Civil War and certainly President 
Wilson had tremendous authority during 
the World War. While we are not actually 
at war at the present time, nearly every- 
one will agree that the crisis confronting 
our nation is as great as at any time in 
the past, if not greater. 

“The lend-lease bill, therefore, should be 
passed in the interest of our national se- 
curity. It will put the President in a posi- 
tion to act quickly as needs arise in the 
British defenses. If Germany intensifies 
her attack upon the British this spring, the 
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IT’S AGAINST THE RULES 
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difference between delay and immediate 
action may be the difference between 
British defeat and victory. While having 
the extensive power to help England, the 
President will not be able to decide 
whether or not we should actually go to 
war. He would not be able to send any 
men overseas. These decisions will still 
rest with Congress.” 


Critics of Measure 

The critics of the bill include such 
prominent figures as former President 
Hoover, Alf M. Landon, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, and 
Senators Wheeler, Clark, Nye, and others. 
These and other critics of the bill take 
sharp issue with the arguments given 
above. Before stating their own case, most 
of the critics insist upon making one 
point clear; namely, that they are in 
favor of aiding England. But they criti- 
cize the method provided for in the bill. 
They contend that they do not believe in 
resorting to a dictatorship to fight the 
dictatorships. To do so, they insist, would 
be to acknowledge the weakness of de- 
mocracy in a time of crisis. They continue 
their views as follows: 

“No one man should exercise the vast 
controls which are contained in the lend- 
lease bill. It is true that officially the 
President would not have actual power 
to declare war. The fact is, however, 
that he would be in a powerful position 
to create conditions under which the na- 
tion would almost certainly have to go 
to war. It would not be a case of the 
President’s goading Hitler into making 
war on us, which he could not very well 
do until England is out of the way, but, 
instead, there would be very real danger 
of goading the American people into war. 

“There is no question of President 
Roosevelt’s sincerity of purpose. He is 
convinced that we must throw our entire 
weight behind England in the effort to save 
that country. He may be right, and cer- 
tainly most people believe that we should 
do everything we can without endangering 
our own national defenses. There is a limit, 
however, to how far we should go in 
giving England weapons and supplies which 
we may soon need ourselves. If President 
Roosevelt is given complete authority to 
decide this question, he may give England 
too much. If then, in spite of our ex- 
tensive aid, the British are still defeated, 
in a short time, we will be in greater 
danger than if we had adequately built up 
our own defenses. 

“There is no reason why each measure 
of aid to England cannot be decided upon 
quickly by Congress itself, instead of giv- 
ing such sweeping blanket powers to the 
President. The question of whether we 
should lend or give a certain proportion of 
our war supplies to England could be 
hastily passed upon by Congress. So 
could the question of allowing the British 
navy and air force to use our bases for 
repairs and refueling. So could any of 
the other concrete issues which arise. It 
would be better to place a time limit 
on debates in Congress on these matters 


than it would be for Congress to abdicate 
all its powers with respect to them. 
“There is no indication whatever that 
the granting of such vast powers to the 
President is going to speed aid to England. 
Such action is not going to help our 
factories increase their output more 
rapidly than they are now doing. And 
after all, the inability of our factories to 
gear up their capacity more quickly is the 
chief stumbling block in the way of pro- 
viding greater aid to England at this time. 


Other Arguments 


“Tt is true that in past wars Congress 
has turned over great powers to the 
Chief Executive. There is this fundamental 
difference, however, in what was done in 
the past and what is being asked now. On 
previous occasions, the power was not 
turned over until Congress had actually 
decided for the nation to go to war. Then, 
after the decision had been made, Congress 
turned over the actual powers of prose- 
cuting the war to the President. Never 
before, however, has a President asked 
for such vast powers before we entered 
a conflict, and by possessing such powers 
in advance a President can take action 
which may involve us in war. 

“Granting that the President is sin- 
cere in his motives, there is no question 
that .the opposition is equally sincere. 
Since there is, therefore, a difference of 
opinion, no one man should be given 
what many people believe to be the 
power of life and death over the people 
of the nation. 

“No man in America has been closer to 
the scene of battle than Ambassador 
Kennedy. He supported President Roose- 
velt for a third term because he thought 
he could do more than Mr. Willkie could 
to keep us out of war. Mr. Kennedy 
firmly believes, however, that the lend- 
lease bill is a step in the direction of 
war and that it should be defeated by 
Congress. He is solidly in favor of help- 
ing England ali that we can but he has 
vividly seen what happens to nations that 
are not adequately prepared and thus 
he opposes weakening our defenses seri- 


ously in order to help England. He 
thinks that Congress, along with the 
President, should make such vital de- 
cisions as_ these.” 
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OPPOSES LEND-LEASE 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana has emerged 
as the principal and most forceful spokesman of the 
opposition to the lend-lease bill. 
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Africa Is Playing Important Role 


As Vital Theatre 


of Kurope’s War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


cause Benghazi is so important to the 
Italians, its defenses cannot be weakened 
to send aid to Tobruk. Thus, whatever 
action takes place near Benghazi will bear 
careful watching in the future. 


Libya No Eden 


“There is a possibility of our having to 
yield some further points,” the Italian 
press said dismally, last week, and the 
Italian people are beginning to realize, it 
seems, that their entire position in Libya 
is threatened. Italians regard this almost 
as a tragedy. Not because Libya is rich. 
Far from it. “We knew it was no Eden,” 
one Italian commentator wrote in refer- 
ence to Italy’s conquest of that region in 
1911 to 1912, and Elizabeth Monroe has de- 
scribed it as “a piece of the map known 
to be poor, without minerals, without much 
water, without many inhabitants—a slice 
of territory which imagination depicts as 
limitless, useless, and yellow.” 

But Italians love Libya for the work 
and sweat and hopes they have put into it. 
And the effart has been great. There were 
the long costly wars against the Senusi 
tribes of the desert; the beautiful white 
marble buildings erected in Tripoli and 
surrounded by palms; the work put into 
vast irrigation systems; the flocks of sheep, 
goats, and oxen with which the region had 
to be stocked; the cool gardens, olive 
groves, and orange trees planted, watered, 
and cared for by Italian hands. All this 
effort and expense was required to coax 
merely 17,000 out of 685,000 square miles 
of parched Libyan soil into production. 

Libya does not constitute the entire 
Italian empire, of course, but it happens 
that the fate of the remainder of Musso- 
linis African empire is also hanging in 
balance. The great bulk of this empire 
is concentrated in the eastern tip of the 
continent where three formerly distinct 
regions are now ruled as one. There is 
little Eritrea on the Red Sea, where the 
African sun pouring down on lava beds 
raises a blazing heat that beggars descrip- 
tion. Along the Indian Ocean, to the south, 
stretches the long and sultry region of 
Italian Somaliland; it contains some dry 
spaces, like Eritrea, but also tropical 
jungles, drenched with persistent hot rains. 
In between, but curving far back into the 
uplands, lies the former kingdom of Ethi- 





in the region. The lowlands provide good 
forest and pasture lands, while the cooler 
uplands are capable of producing cereals, 
oats, barley, wheat, and some coffee. But 
while the Italians have spent more than 


a billion dollars and built over 2,000 miles 


of roads in Ethiopia alone, they have had 
to export to that country about 10 times 
more than they import from it. 

It was in this region, it will be remem- 
bered, that the African war began in 
earnest last summer. From bases in Italian 
Somaliland and Ethiopia, Italian forces 
invaded the barren little land known as 
British Somaliland, pushing the British 
(who had originally counted on French help 
from the north) into the sea. The Italians 
were able to do this because their colonial 
lands described a big arc around behind 
British Somaliland. Today the Italians in 
East Africa find the shoe is on the other 
foot. They have British Somaliland, but 
behind them is a wide British corridor, 
circling deep into Africa from the Red 
Sea to the Indian Ocean. To the south and 
east of Ethiopia and the Somaliland is 
Britain’s mandated territory of Kenya, 
where troops from South Africa, Tangan- 
yika, and Rhodesia are now pressing in 
on Italian East Africa. To the north and 
west of Ethiopia and Eritrea is the vast 
grassy territory known as the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, which is ruled jointly by 
Britain and Egypt. From this point, also, 
colonial troops are pressing in on Italy’s 
colonial borders, while British sea and air 
forces occasionally blast the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean shoreline. 


Ethiopia and Egypt 


The forces involved in this theater are 
quite small. But behind them Haile Se- 
lassie, the deposed Emperor of Ethiopia, 
is gathering a force of warriors to act as 
a spearhead for a revolt in Ethiopia, where 
natives outnumber the Italian colonists 
by a ratio of 500 to one. Reports from 
western Ethiopia indicate that outbreaks 
have already begun, and that some Italian 
outposts have been cut off or forced to 
withdraw. The situation in East Africa has 
now reached the point where the British 
have offered a safe conduct to Italian 
women and children in Ethiopia, in order 
to prevent a massacre if the movement 
continues. 
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SCREEN TRAVELER FROM GENDREAU 


ALGIERS 
Capital of Algeria, France’s most important African territory, is one of the leading cities on the northern 
coast of the continent. 


opia, conquered by the Italians and finally 
incorporated into Italian East Africa on 
June 1, 1936. 

Although about equal to Libya in area, 
this region contains 15 times as many 
people as there are in Italy’s Mediterranean 
colony. An overwhelming proportion of 
these are natives, split up into a wide 
variety of tribes, and ranging from near- 
aborigines to relatively intelligent and 
civilized people. There are all kinds of 
climate, from the steaming atmosphere of 
the jungles to the dry cold air of the 
western mountains. There are few riches 


Egypt, the big military center from 
which Britain is able to sever Italy from 
communication of any sort (except by 
plane and radio) with Italian East Africa, 
has recovered somewhat from the fright 
it received when the Italians began to in- 
vade, last fall. The British army and a 
wide desert stood between the Italians 
and the fertile valley and delta of the 
Nile where the life of Egypt is concen- 
trated, but there was fear and uncertainty 
just the same. The Egyptians occupied 
a curious position. They were allies of the 
British, but did no more than to sever 
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COURTESY N yy. TIMES 


THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF NORTH AFRICA 


relations with Germany and Italy. They 
were nominally independent, and ruled by 
their King, Farouk I, but their land was 
garrisoned by British troops. 

Today there is little fear of Italy among 
Egyptians. In the streets of Cairo and 
Alexandria the feeling is strong that Italy’s 
African empire is collapsing, both in Libya 
and in Ethiopia. But the increasing activity 
of Germans in the Mediterranean area 
still raises the disturbing question of Brit- 
ain’s ability to maintain her gains. If the 
Germans continue to arrive in force, the 
situation may change again. ‘Then, too, 
there is the question of what is going on 
in Northwest Africa, where General Wey- 
gand is holding an army of at least 140,- 
000 colonial troops and five divisions of the 
famous Foreign Legion of France. 


Northwest Africa 


Northwest Africa, as we speak of it 
here, includes three French possessions, 
Tunisia, Algeria, and French Morocco, 
and the two smaller Spanish territories, 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier. The sea 
and the Strait of Gibraltar separate this 
region from Europe. Five towering ridges 
of the Atlas Mountains shut it off from 
the desert and the rest of Africa. So com- 
plete is its geographic isolation that the 
Arabs have called it “the island of the 
west.” Whereas Libya and Egypt are 
generally flat, the western region is moun- 
tainous. The peaks sometimes reach 14,000 
feet, and much of the interior is several 
thousand feet above sea level; nearly all 
of it is rugged. But while the mountains 
have made economic penetration and po- 
licing difficult, they have shut out the 
blistering wind from the desert, providing 
deep, sheltered valleys for raising cattle 
and a few crops, and a fertile strip of 
coastal lowland from 50 to 100 miles deep. 

About 15,000,000 people inhabit French 
Northwest Africa, most of them Moslems, 
and remnants of the Sherifian Empire 
established by the Arabs who swept with 
fire and sword over North Africa and 
Spain in the seventh century. They inter- 
married with the Berber hill tribes, and 
the resulting mixture is called Moorish. 

Tunisia, a geographical continuation of 
the land ridge extending down the Italian 
peninsula from the Alps, is a mild and 
beautiful region of gently rolling hills, 
vineyards, almond, lemon, olive, and orange 
orchards. Its Italian population, close to 
100,000, closely approximates that of the 
French, and it is Italy’s ambition to gain 
control if possible. Algeria, to the west, is 
a little rougher, and much larger. There 
is a saying in France, “Tunisia is a woman, 
Algeria a man, but Morocco—she is a 
lion,” a saying which applies to geography 
as well as politics. Morocco is a wild and 
tumbled land ruled in theory by the old 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed, who accepts 
French “advice” in keeping his fanatical 
and warlike Moslem followers in hand. 
It is in Morocco, today, that General 
Weygand has established his headquarters. 


It is generally believed, as we have 
noted, that Weygand and his army are a 
final card which Marshal Pétain may play 
if German demands on France become 
too severe. So long as French Northwest 
Africa stands with its arms ready, Hitler 
and Mussolini will have to think twice 
before goading the French to the breaking 
point. for Weygand could cause the Italians 
great embarrassment right now, by moving 
on Libya from the west and aiding Britain 
with the French navy. 

The 15,000,000 people of Northwest 
Africa produce considerable grain, olives, 
wine, oranges, corn, and other foodstuffs, 
and mine large quantities of phosphates, 
iron ore, and zinc as well. But Northwest 
Africa cannot fight a war on its own. 
There is too little artillery, too little 
ammunition, and there are no factories for 
the manufacture of military supplies. 
Damaged aircraft cannot be repaired. Ex- 
ploded cartridges cannot be replaced. 
Northwest Africa can only fight the Axis 
with outside aid. Why do not the British 
supply this aid? Apparently because Gen- 
eral Weygand does not want it. His job, 
to all appearances, is to defend France 
and its territories against all comers— 
whether Italy, Germany, or Britain. His 
allegiance is to Marshal Pétain, and the 
chance of his coming to the side of the 
British, unless Hitler overreaches himself 
in France, is slim. 

Far to the south, across the desolate 
waste of the Sahara, lie another group of 
French territories where the picture is 
quite different. North and northeast of 
the Gulf of Guinea lie the French man- 
dated territories of Cameroons and Togo, 


and the colony of French Equatorial 
Africa, which includes such interesting 
places as Gabon, the Middle Congo, 


Ubangi-Shari, and the high, rolling country 
of the interior around Lake Chad. In this 
region the Free French forces of General 
de Gaulle (alleged to include 35,000 troops, 
1,000 airmen; 20 warships in service, and 
60 merchant ships) have gathered to 
continue the war against the Axis. As the 
map shows, the Free French territories in 
tropical Africa touch both Libya and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, thus providing a 
British-Free French corridor all the way 
across the middle of the continent. 
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Wie is the United States prepar- 
ing to defend? What kind of 
people? How much resources? 
What portion of the globe? Pare Lorentz, 
whose documentary films—‘‘The River,” 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains,” and 
“The Fight for Life’—have won wide ac- 
claim, looks over ‘““‘What We Are About to 
Defend” in the February McCall’s: 


What we had, 165 years after we declared 
ourselves a free people, was the only first-class 
nation in the world. 

We had a higher standard of living for our 
workers; we had more children in free schools 
regardless of race, creed, or color. We had 
become the best scientists, the best chemists, 
the best engineers, and the best doctors in 
the world. 

We were painting more, and better, pictures 
than we ever had in 300 years of our history. 

We had over 200 symphony orchestras, and 
more people could hear better music than they 
could in any other section of the globe. 

We had the finest transport system in the 
air and on the ground; we had the most ac- 
curate and the freest press; we had more 
religions, more political theories, and more 
license to practice, discuss, and inquire into 
them, than any other people. 

It was a country 
s of violent contrast. 
© We had over 500 
million acres of land 
available for crops, 
but we still hadn’t 
learned how to 
plant it properly. 
We had a 190 bil- 
lion dollar power 
plant, but we hadn’t 
learned how to keep 
it working. 

We had the rich- 
est country in the 
world, but we had 
9,000,000 unemployed, and we had 45,000,000 
people who weren’t getting enough to eat to 
keep them healthy... . 

We had built 3,000,000 miles of paved road 
and left hot dog stands, old cars, slab shacks, 
tourist camps, juke joints, and second-hand 
shops littered from one end of the continent 
to the other... . 

One in every five of us owned a car or a 
truck—even hungry men drove in their quest 
for food... . 

Every seventh person had a telephone, every 
fifth had a radio. We had more newspapers 
than the rest of the nations of the hemisphere 
combined. We had 15,000 movie theaters. 
Ninety-six per cent of the population could 
read and write. We had more information 
from more parts of the world given to more 
people faster than all the other races of the 
globe... . 

We had idle man power, idle money, and 
idle machines. One-half our population was 
getting only a thousand dollars a year or less 
income. One-third, or 45,000,000 human be- 
ings, averaged less than $780; received too 
little to feed, or clothe, or house themselves 
at a subsistence level, too little to guard 
against disease, starvation, and a life of mis- 
ery; yet 63,000,000 people in the country had 
bank accounts. 





The United States, pictured in these 
sharp contrasts, now prepares to defend 
itself and, as Mr. Lorentz adds, the rest of 
the Western Hemisphere—‘‘one-half of the 
globe, one-eighth of the population of the 
globe, and 29 per cent of the earth’s sur- 
face” —with an “army of 4,000,000 men, a 
two-ocean navy, and an air corps of 50,000 
men.” 


DEFENDING OUR CHILDREN 


In the same issue of McCall’s is an ar- 
ticle which probes deeper in the American 
scene, telling about “Children—The Last 
Line of Defense.” Asking, “What will 
national defense do 
for child health?” 
the article reports 
that “10 million 
American children 
have _ defective 
eyesight. More 
than a million and 
a half school chil- 
dren have faulty 
hearing. Two- 
thirds of our chil- 
dren need dental 
care.” 

“What will national defense do for Amer- 
ican schools?” it asks, and reports that 
“nearly a million children of elementary 
age are not in school today. In 25 states, 
the counties with the most children have 
the lowest living standards and the least 
money to spend on schools.” 

“What will national defense do for recre- 
ation?” is the final question, asked because 
“slums offer cheap rents, but they house 
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more criminals, degenerates, and other 
undesirable characters than better sections. 
Three out of four babies in tenements have 
rickets from lack of sunshine and clean air, 
and because of faulty diet.” In conditions 
like these, safe and healthful recreation is 
practically unheard of, and its lack further 
handicaps children who are living in dingy 
surroundings and who have little or none 
of the right things to eat. 

America’s children, the article continues, 
are its stake in the future. As just one of 
the many fronts to which the fight to de- 
fend our 43,000,000 children must be car- 
ried, the article reminds us that “we can 
prevent the spread of diphtheria, malaria, 
and smallpox by supervision of the water 
supply, sanitary sewage disposal, and pas- 
teurization of milk. But because the 
knowledge and the personnel to use it are 
unavailable in vast sections of the country, 
about 140,000 children die each year who 
need not die.” 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Few men in American public life are 
more highly regarded for sincerity of pur- 
pose than is Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. Even those who do not agree with 
his policies admire the integrity of his 


character. Frederick William Wile, vet- 
eran correspondent, has this to say of him 
in the Washington 

Post: 


“No man in Amer- 
ican public life during 
our time has com- 
manded more wide- 
spread respect than 
that in which the Ten- 
nessee mountaineer 
turned world states- 
man is held. During 
his eight years as pre- 
mier of the Roose- 
velt cabinet, Hull has 
made a record for sound judgment, trans- 
parent sincerity, uncompromising fidelity 
to principle and true statesmanship, which 
has earned for his conduct of our external 
relations universal regard. 

“As a former member of both the House 
and Senate, Capitol Hill holds the secre- 
tary of state in fond esteem. Many men 
with whom he once served there are still in 
Congress. They feel a sense of fraternal 
pride in their former colleague’s achieve- 
ments. The result is a general disposition, 
irrespective of party lines, to have faith in 
any program that carries the indorsement 
of Cordell Hull.” 
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CORDELL HULL 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 


Ernest Lindley, newspaper columnist, in 
one of his syndicated articles, praises the 
achievements of Sidney Hillman, promi- 
nent CIO labor leader who is serving as 
associate director general of Production 
Management. Mr. Lindley credits Hill- 
man with five major achievements: 

1. He has created a Labor Policy Ad- 
visory Committee of union officials; 6 from 
the A.F. of L., 6 from the CIO, and 4 from 
the railway unions. These men are work- 
ing harmoniously together averting strikes 
and putting a check to labor disputes which 
might lead to strikes. 

2. Hillman is using the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and educational systems of the 
country to provide elementary training for 
workers preparing them to engage in de- 
fense industries. Included in this program 
are “refresher courses” by which mechanics 
of various sorts who have been out of work 
and lost some of their skill are given train- 
ing which puts them in condition again. 

3. Hillman has worked out a plan by 
which workers may train for more efficient 
work while actually on their jobs. He has 
secured the cooperation of personnel men 
in great corporations. 

4. Another achievement is the making of 
plans by which defense work may be done 


in “ghost towns”; that is, places where 
industries have been closed down and there 
is general unemployment. In many cases 
the old plants can be used in defense work. 

5. Finally, Hillman’s influence has had a 
great deal to do with preventing strikes. 
“The strike-prevention record, up to the 
first of this year at least, was really re- 
markable. Out of 241 
disputes in which de- 
fense orders were in- 
volved, only two fi- 
nally culminated in 
important stoppages. 
In one of these, seven 
working days were 
lost, and in the other 
four. During the sec- 
ond half of 1940, the 
time lost through in- 
dustrial strikes gen- 
erally was about 45 
per cent less than in 
1939.” 
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CAPTIVE CITY 


What happens when the Germans move 
into a conquered city? A first-hand ac- 
count of the German occupation of Brus- 
sels, the old capital of Belgium, is given 
by Marjorie Stafford-Vaes in the January 
12 issue of the New York Times Magazine. 
The people of Brussels, according to the 
author, have adopted the discreet manner 
of referring to Germans always as “They” 
or “Them.” What “They” have done, are 
doing, and will do is a chief topic of con- 
versation. 

On the whole, the Belgians seem to have 
been impressed by the courtesy and good 
manners of the Germans in Brussels. The 
Germans apologize when someone is jostled, 
are quick to offer their seats to ladies in 
street cars, and listen respectfully when 
addressed. Miss Stafford-Vaes does not 
give the Nazis credit for coming by this 
naturally; she says it all comes from a very 
complete and exacting leaflet dictating so- 
cial behavior to every German soldier in 
Brussels—a leaflet which instructs the sol- 
diers to apologize with “pardon,” and to 
give thanks with “merci.” 

As in Paris, however, the studied polite- 
ness shown by the German army is some- 
what dampened by the thorough manner 
in which the Germans clean out store 
after store, paying for the goods purchased 
in paper marks of somewhat questionable 
value. “These people aren’t soldiers,” one 
woman is quoted as having remarked bit- 
terly, “they’re purchasing agents.” As a 
result of this, the natives of Brussels find 
little they can afford to buy. Coffee, tea, 
butter, salad oil, rice, bacon, cheese, and 
most tin goods 
are only a “beau- 
tiful memory,” 
while milk, meat, 
and eggs are 
nearly as diffi- 
cult to obtain. 
Brussels takes a 
lively interest in 
British bombing 
raids (the bombs 
always fall out- 
side the town), 
and in gossip regarding the various forms 
the long-anticipated invasion of England 
may take. 





THE EARTH SHRINKING 


Under that significant title, the New 
Yort Post € orially calls attention to the 
following development in air navigation: 

“Capt. Pat Eves of London has flown 
an American-built bomber plane across the 
Atlantic in an elapsed time of seven hours, 
the interval between breakfast and tea. He 
was probably not trying for a record, but 
merely performing the routine job of de- 
livering the plane to England. 

“This is testimony to the progress avia- 
tion has made under the forced-draft pres- 


Records tumble in the course 
of the everyday schedule. Undoubtedly 
Capt. Eves’ seven-hour mark could be 
broken tomorrow if anyone had time to 
bother. No one will try, because it would 
risk a pair of good engines to push them 
harder than the safe cruising speed. 

“The military potency of a bomber that 
flies 1,800 miles in seven hours (although 
without a load of bombs) is something to 
think about. From London it could fly to 
Leningrad, Bucharest, or Tripoli and back 
between lunch and a late supper. In the 
same time it could make two round trips 
to Berlin, or fly in a circle to Berlin to 
Belgrade to Rome and home again.” 


FARM TO FACTORY 


C. C. Furnas suggests, in the February 
number of Science Digest, that the rapidly 
expanding chemical industry may provide 
at least a partial answer to the problem 
of farm surpluses. The use of agricultural 
products in the manufacture of numerous 
industrial items is only now really begin- 
ning on a large scale. Mr. Furnas points 
out that rayon is being made largely from 
spruce pulp. But since cornstalks contain 
a goodly amount of alpha-cellulose, rayon 
could be made from them. The process 
has already been experimented with. But 
to date it has not developed into an in- 
dustry, partly because the cost of the raw 
material delivered to a plant is as yet too 
high. If costs of production can be 
brought down through further improve- 
ments on the process, the rayon industry, 
with an annual output of 300,000,000 
pounds, may furnish an outlet for some 
of the waste products on the farm. 

The increasing use of soybeans in the 
manufacture of synthetics and plastics 
provides still another potential market for 
the farmer. The soy has been known in 
China for hundreds of years as “the honor- 
able little bean,’ because of its great 
nutritional value. In the United States 
until recently, it 
was scorned and 
even as cowfeed 
it was used grudg- 
ingly. But now 
synthetic fibers 
have been made 
from the soybean 
as well as highly 
satisfactory plastic 
resins; and there 
is at least one 
well-known car on 
the highways that contains several pounds 
of converted soybean. 

Five years ago, a group of agricultural 
scientists with vision realized the possibili- 
ties of turning more farm products to 
industrial uses. They formed the National 
Chemurgic Council and brought the word 
“Chemurgy”’—from the Greek words 
chemia, for chemistry, and ergon, which 
means work—into the language. Its pur- 
pose was to encourage and intensify the 
search for new uses for farm products. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
already been tackling the problem for 
years, but its work has become greatly ex- 
panded during the last five years. Under 
the leadership of Secretary Wallace, a 
new bureau, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, was set up to 
work in this field. Modern laboratories are 
being established in various parts of the 
country. 


sure of war. 








Information Test Answers 


European History 

1. da Vinci, Italy; Cervantes, Spain; Diirer, 
Germany; Rabelais, France. 2. (d) Guten- 
berg. 3. (b) Machiavelli. 4. Polo. 5. (b) 
da Gama. 6. Oliver Cromwell’s “TIronsides.” 
7. (a) Leipzig. 
Geography 

1. (b) India. 2. Glasgow. 3. (a) Ukraine. 
4. (d) Milan. 5. (c) Hungary. 6. (b) the 
Balkans. 7. (d) The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Bardia (bahr’dee-ah), 
Benghazi (ben-gah’zee), Cirenaica (sir-en-ay’i- 
kah), de Gaulle (duh’ goal’), Eritrea (ay- 
ree’tree-ah), Evian-les-Bains (eh-vee-ahn’ lay’ 
ban’), Graziani (grat-see-ah’nee), Jebel (jeh’- 
bel), Sidra (sid’rah), Tobruk (toe’brook), 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y Molina (rah-fah-el’ 
lay-oe-nee’dahs troo-heel’yoe ee’ moe-lee’nah), 
Weygand (vay’gahn’). 





